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A Few I'll- si Honks 

A FEW FIRST BOOKS 

Petals Blown Adrift, by Rose Florence Freeman. Joseph 

Ishill Co. 

Although this author issued a book of poems in 1918, we 
are reviewing her new one under the above heading, as most 
of the poems in her first book, Rain among the Bamboos, 
are to be found in the last twenty pages of this one. It is 
important to know that Petals Blown Adrift claims to be a 
first book, and it is only upon granting such a claim that we 
feel concerned in it. Bad books of poetry leave a reviewer 
fearing that the world has grown deaf and half-dumb, with 
eyes squinting. This unsatisfactory book, instead, leaves one 
with a certain hope, and with no unpleasant feelings towards 
it. It is unsatisfactory — it says nothing or nearly nothing; 
it is more unsatisfactory because a certain loveliness of word- 
ing, and the indubitable facility of some of the rhyme poems, 
lure the reader and then baffle him — lure him to baffle him. 
There are appearances of strength and forcefulness, but — 
strength about or upon what? forcefulness enforcing what? 
No, no strength, no vision — merely assertions such as, I have 
seen a vision, I am strong, I am very strong; no mood but 
the assurance that a mood is or was there. No actual ex- 
perience, though one feels that the writer has felt. Nothing 
to quote — or perhaps this, which comes nearer to being a 
specific utterance than anything else in the book: 

In the bitterest and most holy moment, 

Each stands on his own little peak crying across the hills, 

Hearing none other but Self and Echo. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

or this: 

My limbs are drunk sheer through as fields with rain 
Satiated. 

it is not a book, then, but a lovely voice heard from quite 
a distance, singing perhaps well — but one can't make out 
either the words or the tune. That it is a lovely voice 1 am 
sure, because these commonplaces, this impotence, are not 
jarring as such things usually are: the composite sound of 
them is an inarticulate but not unpleasant hum. That is 
an effect of the author's not yet fully realized, fine, sensual 
delight in words. If the author should ever come nearer to 
her own moods, and consequently to us, we should hear a 
good song. She has been tuning up. 

Dreams and Gibes, by Edward Sapir. Poet Lore Co. 

Here is the voice of a cynically wistful man, his struggle 
to express common human reactions to a common human 
world. One senses, through the dry and dim words of Ed- 
ward Sapir, the seriousness of his task; and the lack of love- 
liness in the book is, to a certain extent, the aspect of the 
author's own soul — honesty redeems much that is ungainly 
in it. But, of course, the redemption is not complete — sheer 
honesty and stark seriousness are in themselves beautiful, and 
no redemption would be necessary if they were present. The 
exclusion of loveliness not being radical, austerity and hard- 
ness are not achieved. And such hardness and austerity as 
one finds here are not sufficiently mellowed by other ele- 
ments, but only adulterated by them. 
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